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superfluous finger growing from the outswle dinary should have been used with peeuliar 
of each hand, (a mark which was found on his| caution, instead of being exhausted, as we are 
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father and two of his sons,) and by the appear- | told it has been, by undue exercise. But un- 
) Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance.| ance of more than usual backwardness. At a/ happily, Physiology was not even heard of in 
Subscriptions and Payments received by idistance from school, he received only about this case, and her pleas would probably have 
WILLIAM SALTER, six weeks’ instruction, during the first six years been unavailing in opposition to the crowd of 





























of bis life; and it was not until this period was/ motives on the other side. ‘The father pro- 

ilmost pest, that he exhibited any peculiar| ceeded to Boston with his infant prodigy; and 

PHILADELPHIA. | talent. We give his own narrative of the|excited no less astonishment among the scien- 

es | Sif gular occurrence which first brought it into tific men of the metropolis, than in the moun- 
|tains of Vermont. 


no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 


| notice. 


* Por The Friend.” 
ZERATL COLBURN. | ‘Some time in the beginning of August,| A proposition was made here, by a number 
| 1810, when about one month under six years) of gentlemen, to provide for his education. 
of age, being at home, while his father was! The father, with more of personal interest, 
f employed at a joiner’s workbench, Zeralh was| we think, than of parental affection, claimed a 
with pleasure, and from whi h we always de-| on the floor, playing in the chips; suddenly | large compensation for resigning bis son; but 
rive instruction—we find the following review |he began to say to himself, * 5 times 7 are 35|we cannot wonder that a plan involving as 
of the life of this individu il who attracted 50/ _6 times 8 are 48, &c.’ His father’s atten-| this is said to have done, the continued exhibi- 
much notice when a child. ‘The story of Zerab | tion being arrested by hearing this, so unex-| tion of his child, as well as a transfer of all his 


‘ = ime “tive age > -| . 
Colburn forms an instructive page in the his | pected in a child so young, and who had hither-| paternal rights, should have been rejected. 


tory of the human mind; it is an additional ig possessed no advantages, except six weeks’ | Zerah was next exhibited in the principal cities 


proof to the many already on record of the | attendance at the district school, that summer, 'of the United States, as far south as Norfolk ; 
little value of mere genius as distinguished | he left his work, and turning to him began to|and Mr. Colburn returned home with funds 
from industry and a careful cultivation of the | examine him through the multiplication table.| which might have rendered him comfortable 
general ata of the understanding ; and | He thought it possible that Zerah had learnt for life upon his farm. He resolved, however, 
furnishes an instance of the culpable folly of a ‘this from the other boys, but finding him per-|tu seek wider fame, and greater gain, in Eu- 
weak and selfish parent, often indeed equalled | fect in the table, his attention was more deeply rope; and embarked for England in April, 
but seldom surpassed or placed on record as 4! fixed; and he asked the product of 13x 97 1812. In London, he was visited by the roval 
Teds se ike the prevaatoce. fetwece tipo {t2 Which 1261 was instantly given in answer. and the noble in great numbers. The Princess 
tree—produced at the expense of the fuel ss ae a — —— ope typ atte dearer pthc 
hand Aandi qreelllel dex think. | hac actually taken place; indeed he has often him, and the distinguished mathematician, 

g yg jsaid he should not have been more surprised, Bonnycastle, took a peculiar interest in his 


A Memoir of Zerah Colburn, written by himself. Con-|if some one had risen up out of the earth and surprising talent. 


taining an Account of the first Discovery of his re- stood e oy i? : 
g Re . D stood erect before him. I'he following are some o 3p 
markable Powers; his Travels in America and resi. ; ' oo me of the ——— 


dune. ia Revegs; @ Bary’ of the variens Plans) “It was not long before a neighbour rode given of his performances, as described in a 
devised for his Patronage ; his return to this Country, |"P» and cailing in, was informed of the singu-| London prespectus. 
and the causes which led him to his present Profession ;| lar occurrence. He, too, desired to be a wit-| * Among other questions, the duke of York 
with his peculiar Methods of Calculation, Spring-| ness of the fact; and soon it became generally asked the number of seconds in the time 
field: Published by G, & C. Merriam. i known through the town. Though many were elapsed since the commencement of the Chris- 
The name of Zerah Colburn is sufficient to| inclined to doubt the correctness of the re-| tian era, 1813 years, 7 months, 27 days. The 
excite intense curiosity, especially when con-|ports they heard, a personal examination at-: answer was correctly given: 57,234,384,000. 
nected with autobiography. The book before | tested tueir truth. ‘Thus the story originated, ‘ At a meeting of his friends, he undertook and 
us is Written in the third person, and contains| which within the short space of a year found succeeded in raising the number 8 to the six- 
a simple and interesting exhibition of the in-jits way, not only through the United States, teenth power, and gave the answer correctly 
tellectual and moral character of the writer,|but also reached Europe; and foreign journals in the last result, viz: 281,474,976,710,656. 
and a narrative of the principal events of his|of literature, both in England and France, ex ‘He was then tried as to other numbers, 
chequered life. ‘The Annals of Education| pressed their surprise at the uncommon in-| consisting of one figure, all of which he raised 
ought to embrace some account of so extraor-| cident.”’ as high as the tenth power, with so much fa- 
dinary a phenomena in the history of the| Soon after this occurrence, Mr. Colburn) cility and despatch, that the person appointed 
human mind; and we shall find in a brief} was induced to carry his son to Montpelier,| to take down the results was obliged to enjoin 
sketch of the contents of this work, the most | during the session of the legislature. Here! him not to be too rapid. With respect to num- 
important lessons on the dangers connected | he astonished every one by his powers of cal-| bers consisting of two figures, he would raise 
with precocity, and the manner in which we} culation, and exhibited at the same time mucli| some of them to the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
ought to guard against them. | | sprightliness of mind, combined with the play-| power, but not always with equal facility .. for 
The subject of this memoir is a native of| fulness of childhood, in the midst of these sur-|the larger the products became, the onal 
Vermont. He was born in the town of Cabot,| prising efforts. At Hanover, Dr. Wheelock, | difficult he found it to proceed. He was asked 
Caledonia county, on the Ist of September,| the president of the University, offered to pro-| the square root of 106,929, and before the 
1804. His parents were plain persons, in}vide for his education; but more brilliant} number could be written down he immediately 
straitened circumstances, struggling to sup-| visions led the father on,—we suspect to the|answered, 327. He was then requested to 


port a family, of which Zerah was the sixth.|great injury of himself and his son. Prudence} name the cube root of 268,336,125, and with 


In the last number of the American Annals 
of Education—a work which we always receive 
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equal facility and promptness he replied 645. 
One of the party requested him to name the 
factors which produced the number 247,483, 
which he did by 941 
which, indeed. are the only two 
will produce it. Another then proposed 171, 
395, and he named the following factors 
the only ones, viz: 5X34279, 7x 24485, 59x 
2905, §3 X 2065, 35x 4897, 295 X 581, 413x 
415. He was then asked to give the factors of 
36,083, but he immediately replied that it had 
none; which in fact was the case, as 36,085 ts 
a prime number.’ 

“It had been asserted and maintained by 
the French mathematicians that 4294967297 

= 232-41) was a prime number; but the 
celebrated Euler detected te error by dis- 
covering that it was equal to 641 x 6,700,417. 
The'same number was proposed to tis child, 
wko-found out the factors by the mere opera- 
tion of lis mind.” 

It appears that this power was not, as is 
often believed in such extraordinary cases, 
purely intuitive, but, like every other faculty, 
was capable of improvement. 

“ There was, through practice, an increase | 
in his power of computation; when first begin 
ning, he went no farther in multiplying than 
three places of figures; it afterwards became 
a common thing with him to multiply four 
places by four; in some instances five figures 
by five have been given.” 

The author observes, afterwards, that “ the 
faculty which he possessed, as it increased and 
strengthened by practice, began speedily to de- 
preciate,”” when exhibition was given up. 

Notwithstanding these unprecedented and 
astonishing performances, the profits of this 
exhibition, as stated by his son, were very 
small, in consequence of the low price of ad- 
mission, (one shilling sterling, or twenty-two 
cents,) and the great expenses attending it. 
It is singular that in a nation so liberal and so 
curious, the first, and wealthiest people seldom 
gave more than this trifling fee. During the 
period of this exhibition, Zeral’s education 
was necessarily neglected. He had learned to 
read and write, and was fond of reading as an 
amusement. His progress in studies generally 
was respectable, but not uncommon. He ob- 
serves himself, ** The acquirement of a lan- 
guage was easy and pleasant; arithmetic (in| 
the books) entertaining; geometry, plain but} 
dull.”’ “ ‘The study of aruthmetic,”’ he remarks 
in another place, “was not particularly easy 
to him,” but pleasing. Men‘al calculation was | 
easy, but not so agreeable as to occupy his ate | 
tention, unless when questioned. 

Various plans were now proposed to pro- 
vide more amply for his support and education, 
of which the publication of a portrait was the 
only successful one. A subscription was set | 
on foot for a memoir; but even the distinguished | 
names of Mackintosh, and Davy, on the com- | 
mittee, were not sufficient to prevent its failure. | 

A visit to Paris was now sugvested, and| 
while less general interest was excited there, 
more efficient aid was afforded. Rooms were 
hired and paid for, by American patrons. 
French teacher was engaged, by whose aid 
Zerah spoke the language @ith ‘ considerable 
ease,” in three or four months. He was pre- 
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sented to the French institute, and ultimately, 
by the aid of Washington Irving, a place was 
obtained for him in the college of Henry IV. 
one of the government schools. It was the} 
singular fertune of Zerah, that this favour was} 
vranted under the reign of Louis XVIII. but 
finally bestowed by Napoleon, during his reign} 
of the Hundred Days, in May, 1820, and con-| 
tinued after the second restoration. 

After his son's establishment at this school, | 
Mr. Colburn returned to London to reside ;| 
ind, by the agency of his patrons there, he was| 
induced to take him away from the Lyceum, | 
and place bim again under their care. An 
efficient and faithful protector for Zerah at} 
length appeared, in the person of the Earl of 
Bristol, who seemed not less solicitous for the 
moral and religious cultivation of Zerah, than 
for bis intellectual improvement. He engaged 
soon after to pay his expenses at the West- 
minster school, until bis education should be 
completed. Zerah entered Westminster at the 
ave of twelve; and his superior age, and ac- 
quisitions, enabled him, in the two years and 
nine months of bis residence there, to make 
acquisitions, which usually occupy four or five 
In regard to bis intellectual character, 
at this time, the writer observes: 

“ He learned with facility, and the continual 


'practice preserved what be acquired fresh in 


his memory. It is, however, a truth which 
may as well be stated here as any where else, 
that the mind of Zerah was never apparently 
endowed with such a talent for close thinking 
on intricate subjects as many possess. He was 
not peculiarly fortunate in arriving at a result 
which did not readily present itself, or for 
which the process leading thereto was not 
soon discovered. It is for this reason that he 
has been unable to discover a prospect of his 
extensive usefulness in mathematical studies, 
or Cf justifying the high expectations which 
many had reasonably formed on account of 
iis early endowment, and heuce he feels more 
reconciled than he otherwise might in aban- 
doning the wisdom and literature of this world 
for the duties of his present important calling. 
While in school he generally sustained himself 
among the four at the head of the class; but 
was not remarkable either for quickness of 
mind or closeness of application.” 
Conclusion in our next.) 


Comparative Cost and Productiveness of Free 
and Slave Labour. 


Continued from page 18 


Cur object being to exhibit a few of the 


‘prominent parts of the pamphlet, we pass over 


many striking details. Indeed, the whole of 
this interesting publication appears to us so) 
fitted for the purpose of eliciting enquiry,| 
and reflecting light upon the subject in this 
country, that we should be glad to see a cheap! 
(perhaps condensed) edition of it, for exten-| 
sive circulation. Our next extract is from | 
page 53. | 


Is it possible to secure a regular supply of 


of abolishing the condition of slavery? 
Although, in West India phraseology, a 


slave and a negro are synonymous terms, it is| tenance ? 
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necessary that, in entermg upon this branch 
of our enquiry, we should remind the reader, 
that they do not mean precisely the same 
thing. There is such a thing to be met with 
on a West India sugar-plantation, as a field 
slave who is very far from being, in blood and 
breed, a negro: though legally black, he is 
physically brown, sometimes closely approach- 
ing to white. On the other hand, there is 
such a class as free biacks, who do in fact 
support themselves by their labour. The time 
was, when it might be disputed, whether the 
African could be induced to labour by the mo- 


jtives which are found to operate on all other 


species of the human race. As regards those 
who are already free, this can no longer be 
considered as problematical. ‘That even the 
emancipated slaves would support themselves 
by their own labour, will not be doubted by 
any one who has the slightest knowledge of 
their habits, and of the very small amount 
of jabour which would suffice to place them in 
co:niort. 

“It is assuined,”” remarks the Archdeacon 
of Barbados, * that the slaves will become 
idle on obtaining their freedom; but this is 
mere assumption. 

“The report of the privy council (1788) 
speaks, on the authority of witnesses from the 
British West India islands, of the * invincible 
repugnance of the free negroes to all sorts of 
labour.’ Messrs. Fuller, Long, and Chisholm 
declare, that ‘free negroes are never known 
to work for hire, and that they have all the 
vices of the slaves.’ Mr. Braithwaite states, 
that ‘if the slaves in Barbados were all offer- 
ed their freedom on condition of working for 
themselves, not one tenth of them would ac- 
ceptit.. Governor Parry reports, that ‘ free 
negroes are utterly destitute of industry;’ and 
the council of the island add, that, * from their 
habits of idleness they are the pests of socie- 
ty.’—( Report, 1788, part 3.)—Strange, that in 
the face of these declarations, proceeding from 
persons in high official trust and authority, the 
free blacks have, by their superior industry, 
driven the lower order of whites from almost 
every trade requiring skill and continued ex- 
ertion! I believe that not one in twenty of 
the working shoemakers in Barbados is a white 
man. ‘The working carpenters, masons, tai- 
lors, smiths, &c. are for the most part men of 
colour; and this at a time when a large white 
population are in the lowest state of poverty 
and wretcheduess. In the application for 
casual charity, the number of white persons 
soliciting relief is far greater than that of the 
free coloured. The free black and coloured 
inhabitants have always contributed in their 
full proportion to the parochial taxes, for the 
support of the poor whites; while their own 
poor receive no parochial relief, but are sup- 
ported by private contributions among the 
mote wealthy of their own colour. Do these 
facts indicate habits of irreclaimable idle- 
ness ?”’ 

From the very facility with which tho ne- 
groes could provide for their own subsistence, 


A | free labour in the sugar colonies, in the event/a difficulty, however, may seem to arise. 


Could they be induced to labour for wages be- 
yond the point necessary for their own main- 
Would the labour of those who are 
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now slaves, if emancipated, be available to the, 
sugar-planter ? ' ; ia 

‘hese are important questions, in their| 
bearing both upon the interests of the colonies, | 
and of the slaves themselves, which require to! 
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fall into poverty, but while they continued to 


| keep them up in this economical way, it suc- 


ceeded remarkably well. 
Do you know what became of these persons 
on the property changing hands ’—They went 


be fairly and fully met. We shall endeavour} into the towns, and of course they were lost 
so to meet them; first, by citing instances in| sight of.” 
which emancipated slaves have continued stea-| Sir Charles Price died about the year 1764. 
dily to labour for the profit of their employer,| Sir M. Clare is asked, whether he conceives 
in the West India islands; and secondly, by| that any good might arise to the negro, if other 
adducing those general considerations which| proprietors were to follow his example. LHe 
warrant the reasonable expectatian, that a like| hopes that it would, but interposes a doubt, 
result of emancipation would ensue upon a founded on the allegation, that the character 
larger scale. Should we but succeed in esta-| of the negro is very much altered since then ! 
blishing the high probability of such a result,| A little further, however, he is asked to state 
it will only remain to enquire, whether regu-| bis grounds for the opinion, that the character 
lations of the nature of municipal police, or! of the negro has retrograded, so as to render 
temporary restrictions, might not be devised, | him less worthy of being entrusted now, than 
which, by coming in aid of ordinary motives,!in the days of Sir Charles Price; and his re- 
should convert that probability into certainty.| ply is: “ The character is the same: the only 
The first remarkable case we shall adduce, | difficulty would be in his being kept under the 
is that of Sir Charles Price, who is stated to| same authority to work.’’ He is subsequently 
have been in the practice of setting free the asked, whether he ever saw a free negro work 
best negro he had, every birth-day, on the} in the fields, and whether he believes that any 
condition that he should continue to live with | negro, having been a slave, would, after he was 
him, and continue in the same employment, | freed, work in the fields. His answer is: *“ Ne- 
and receive a certain salary all the year round. | ver. No (free) negro will ever lay hold of a hoe; 
This case is mentioned in the evidence of Sir| they will never touch it.”” Now it is a little re-| 
M. Clare, M. D. (a pro-slavery witness,) who| markable, that an experienced witness, exa- 
resided, with occasional absences, thirty years) re ee = Se eae when 
in Jamaica, between 1798 and 1831, and who) asked whether the free blacks of Antigua en- 
thinks that emancipation would lead only to) gage willingly in labour, replies: “ Certainly, | 
vice! His reluctant admissions in the follow-| upon all occasions: it is only to hold out the 
ing examinations, are therefore the more strik-| hope of reward before them, and they work | 
ing. Heisasked whether he thinks Sir Charles) cheerfully.” “Do they engage in field la- 
Price’s practice was attended with a good ef-|bour!”’ “ They donot: the proprietors would | 
fect? He replies:— | not permit them to do it, lest ut should have the 
“It was attended with an excellent effect; | 
none of them became licentious or idle ne-| Now, if the experiment has not been tried, 
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“In point of fact, does the free black per- 
son possess greater means of subsistence, and 
has he more of the actual comforts of life, 
than the slave upon an estate ’—He has ip 
every respect; and a reference to the case of 
the African apprentices lately emancipated, 
would prove that. 

* Will you state what you know of the case 
of the emancipated apprentices ’—In 1828, 
there were 371 captured negroes, and 36 
creole escheated slaves, liberated from further 
dependence on the crown in the island of An- 
tigua. I think the conduct of these people, 
since their liberation, a fair proof by which to 
ascertain the fitness of any colonial slaves for 
speedy emancipation. With the solitary ex- 
ception of a case of petit larceny, no others 
of their whole number have been guilty of any 
breach of the laws of the island down to the 
period when I left it; that was in July last, 
and they were pursuing an industrious course 
for their own support. Some of these Afri- 
cans were employed by me from time to time 
as hodmen, while others, both male and fe- 
male, lived in my immediate neighbourhood; 
and this gave me an opportunity of discovering 
personally their industry, the avidity with which 
they coveted the possession of money and other 
property, their love of fine clothes, and the 
desire of copying, as close as possible, the 
dress, manners, and speech of the creoles; and 
in some instances, they have succeeded in gain- 
ing the advantage of the natives in these seve- 
ralrespects. With reference to their industry, 
it is notorious, that most of the laborious work 
in the town of St. John is performed by them. 
Several employ themselves as fishermen, some 


effect of poisoning the minds of the slaves.” as mariners and bargemen; others as hodmen, 


porters, and house servants, and jn fact all 


groes, but were imitated by every negro that! (and how should it be, so long as the cart-whip | kinds of labour except agricultural; that braneh 


could contrive to come in for the prize the|is in use?) if the proprietors would forbid a 
next birth-day; and probably it would have!free negro from labouring in the field, how! 
gone on but for his death. could Sir M. Clare know that no free negro 
Was he a resident proprietor ?—Yes. would ever touch ahoe? ‘The fact is, the 
How do you account for his example not| town negroes, whom we must refer to, are as 


of industry having been forbidden while they 
were under the control of the collector of his 
majesty’s customs, according to the terms of 
the indentures by which they were bound to 
|several persons; and moreover, their services 


being followed ’—He was very rich, and was) distinct a class from the field negrves, as agri-| were never sought alier by the planters, as 





able to bear the expense; at the same time I 


should state that he found the whole of his ne-| chanics in this country. Mr. Loving, of An- 


cultural labourers are from artisans and me-\agricultural labourers, since the period when 
leh, , 


they were liberated, because I conceive that 










groes improved ultimately. After his death, 
his property got into debt, and they could not 
afford to keep it up. 

According to that account he gave up no- 
thing?—No; he actually increased his interest. 

His property was advantaged ’—Yes; but 
he lived in a very profuse way, and when he 
died, his affairs were found to be dilapidated, 
as far as that went; but as far as this operated, 
they were improved. 


—! conceive not. 
Perhaps you are of opinion that Sir Charles 
Price experienced no pecuniary loss by the 


ae course he pursued, but rather the contrary, 


_ from the improved condition and the improved 
> industry of his other slaves?—He certainly 
¢ did; there is no question about that fact. 


Did not he lose the wages he paid to those | the means of livelihood and the actual com-| 
men ’—No; he more than gained them by the forts of life, in a better condition than the| facts {—I have. 


improvement of others. 


Did his debts arise from this emancipation ?| way, not so laborious as field labour. 


tigua, the witness last referred to, is asked :|no planter could be brought to hazard the em- 
“Do you think that, if there existed no such| ploying of free men as labourers on the soil 
objection in the minds of the proprietors to|among the slaves of his plantation, from the 
their engaging in field labour, the free blacks| fear that they would inject into the minds of 
themselves would willingly engage in it?”’ He| the slaves, notions of liberty, which would be 
replies: “ No free black at present in the towns | incompatible with the interests of their owners. 
would go upon a plantation, and engage in| Many of the women have become active huck- 
agricultural pursuits, because it is to be pre-|sters and venders of dry goods and provisions 
sumed that those free blacks in the towns are|in the markets; some are house-maids, some 
now earning their living in some industrious||aundresses, and others drudges. But the 
But| most remarkable facts are, that no fewer than 
whether the slaves, if emancipated, would still | five per cent. have purchased their own houses, 
go on with the cultivation of the soil, is an-|including three freeholds; and of the 371 who 
other question.” ‘received their certificates of liberation, only 
| A little further on, this witness bears testi- | one man and five women have returned upon 
mony to another most important fact. the bounty of the crown, and even these were 
“In point of fact, is the free black man in| obliged to do so by medical advice, because 
|the towns, so far as regards the possession of| they were decrepit and unfit for labour. 
“Have you yourself authenticated these 


At the time that these peo- 
slaves, speaking generally?—Assuredly, be-| ple were set at liberty, there were not a few 


} 


Did the emancipated slaves remain on the cause he can earn as much in one day, as the| persons in the island who believed that they 
estate _—They continued there until their’ slave gets from his master in ove week for his) would become burthensome to the community. 
wages ceased to be paid to them. They did allowance. 


It was considered that, being Africans, not 
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many years from their native wilds, and not| 
being equally well informed with the creoles, 
nor possessing generally an equal knowledge 
of right and wrong, when thrown upon their 
own hands after several years’ maintenance 
by the government, they would be reduced to 
a state of mendicity and wretchedness, and 
become a tax upon the public; but these fear- 
ful anticipations were soon succ¢ eded by an 
assurance that they were totally groundless. 
Notwithstanding their general quiet conduct, 
for a period of two years and a half after their 
liberation, I would not attempt to say that 
there are some of bad principles among them. 
In fact, I have heard said, that there were 
such; but it would be strange indeed, if, among 
so many persons, there should be found none 
that were free from blame. Perhaps, after all, 
their greatest crime may be found under the 
denomination of insolence; but those who 
make this charge, pay very little attention to 
the circumstance that these Africans have not 
forgot their native freedom, and that they have 
penetration enough to discern that they cannot 
be insulted, in the manner that a slave is, with 
impunity. 
of their masters and mistresses desired to ex- 
ercise the same control over them as they 
would over slaves; but, as this was forbidden 
by the terms of their indentures, and resisted 
by the apprentices themselves, it left an in- 
curable rankling in the minds of the defeated 
party. 

‘Were they all, to a certain degree, edu- 
cated ?—I cannot say that; but eventhe worst 
of them were sufficiently enlightened to know 
that they ought to conduct theinselves as good 
members of society; and hence those results 
have followed, that, since the period of the li- 
beration up to the time I came to England, 
there was not one of them, with the exception 
of one for petit larceny, that had been convict- 
ed before any court. 

“Do not you consider that their orderly 
conduct and their good behaviour since their 
emancipation is much to be ascribed to the 
discipline which their minds and characters 
have received through education and religious 
instruction ; and suppose, for instance, the 


During their apprenticeship, some 


same number of persons without the advan-| 


tages of any religious instruction had been so 
emancipated, would you have expected the 
same good results from it ?—No. 


The information desired is communicated in 
lin the article we copy. It appears that from 
| 1775 to 1795, the quantity of bullion sent by 


\the English East India Company alone into} 


China, was £ 3,676,010. ‘The quantity sent 
since that period is probably more than dou- 
bled, for the demand for tea, &c. has vastly 
increased. Gerboux states that after the year 
1760, the East Indies and China absorbed 
innually £ 1,680,000 sterling of the precious 
metals extracted from the American mines. 


Hlumboldt estimates that by the barbours of 


Canton, Macao, and Emouy, £ 1,050,000 
sterling enters China. He thinks that by the 
commerce of the Levant, £840,000 sterling 
are annually subducted from the general circu- 
lation. What would be the effect of a revolu- 
tion in China, which should lead to a change 
in the policy of that people and throw its pre- 
cious metals into general circulation.— Boston 


| Atlas. 


In China the working of the gold and silver mines 
is,in a great measure, prohibited by the government, 
lest a too great abundance of the precious metals 
might depress the interests of agriculture. The gold, 
therefore, or a great part of it, found there, is col- 
lected in the sands of rivers and torrents which fall 
from the mountains in the western boundaries of the 
empire. A good deal of it is procured from the king- 
dom of Ava and Pegue, and from the different nation: 
trading for the teas, spices, and manufactures of the 
country. A very considerable quantity of silver is 
sent from Manilla, Japan, and Corea into China. 
This metal is chiefly meited into sheets, being one of 
the two circulating mediums of the empire. Gold is 
never coined, being purchased according to its weight 
and fineness. The following seem to be some of the 


great causes of consumption of the precious metals| 


in this very extensive region ;—aud first, as to silver, 
which being what may be called the principal cur- 
rency of the country, is in much demand. ‘The mer- 
chants, mechanics, Xc. carry it about them in a great 
variety of plates, beaten either thinner or thic ker, for 
the convenience of cutting. There is no stamp on 
these plates, so that they are cut from the largest to 
| the smallest possible dimensions, for which purpose 
each individual carries with him a pair of small shears, 
and with wonderful accuracy clips from the main 
piece a quantity that on being weighed will exactly 
correspond with the value of the article purchased. 
The scales employed for this purpose are so nicely 
balanced, that the one thousandth part of a crown 
will turn them. Still waste and loss to a considerable 


extent must result from this mode of transfer; and} 


this loss must be increased by friction, as the metal 
passes from hand to hand through this immense and 
populous empire. 


the earth to which the emperor repairs at the proper 
season, to go through the proper ceremony of turn- 
ing up the ground as a husbandman, with a plough 
drawn by oxen with gilt horns, 

It would be no easy matter to enumerate the mas- 
sive ornaments of the great temple of the Tan-tan, 
dedicated to the Spirit that created and preserves the 
world, in which the monarch of China sacrifices, as 
the father of his people. The vases and all the 
utensils used in sacrificing are of gold. The instru- 
ments of music are of enormous size and elegantly 
ornamented. The immense glare of gold which 
adorns the emperor’s regalia dazzles the sight. The 
golden dragons which float on the twenty-four colours 
that bear his arms, with forty-eight umbrellas and 
fans embossed with gold—the Palinkin, or chair of 
state, in which he rides, with the trappings of the 
Imperial Guarc, the livery and helmets of his attend- 
ants, the garb of the bearers of the palankins, the 
dresses of the pages and footmen, relays and musi- 
cians, all show the purposes to which this metal is 
applied; but further, the dishes, and other vessels 
served up at the emperor’s tables, are elegantly 
formed of solid gold, and the small instruments used 
as forks are of the same metal. The great men and 
offieers of state have theirs of silver tipt with gold, 
The imperial palace in many parts is highly orna- 
mented. The great dragons in the hall of audience 
are beautifully gilt, and the candlesticks are so con- 
trived that in the shape of majestic birds they hold an 
immense number of flambeaus. Independently of 
all this, and infinitely more, would time or space ad- 
mit of a description, there is a vast and continually 
increasing mass of this metal in the royal treasury. 
It is admitted that, on the taking the imperial cily 
by the Tartar conqueror, he spent five days in con- 
veying the gold, silver, js»wels, and other riches from 
the palace in carts, upon camels, horses, and men's 
shoulders, and a consideraole quantity still remained 
in the coffers of the palace. 


The pagodas, palaces, towers and domes of most of 
the public buildings at Nan-king and other cities, are 
beautifully gilt, and make a noble appearance. The 
gates of that ancient city are curiously carved and in- 
laid with gold and silver; and the windows of some 
of the great buildings are fenced with a small kind 
of wire net of gold, made so fine that you can scaree- 
ly perceive it, yet the effect on the eyes when illumi- 
nated by the sun is dazzling in the extreme. The 
kind of net work was observed by Sir G. 
Stanton spread over the whole entablature of one of 
the halls of audience at Pekin. The vanes or wea- 
thercocks throughout the various cities of the em- 
pire are gilt—some are large and curious. On the 
mountain contiguous to the city of Hangchur, stands 
a high tower, on which by the lielp of a large water 
glass, the hand of a dial is made to turn so as to 
show, by means of a splendid gilt figure about eighteen 
inches long, the hour of the day at a very consider- 
able distance. Such, even the most extraordinary 
devices, are the uses to which gold is converted. 


sane 


Another great cause of its consumption in this 


As to gold : gilding in China, of which the inhabit-| great empire is, the immense quantity required for 


ants are very fond, consumes much of this metal, but | ornamenting books, as well as in the embroidery of 
we shall enumerate some particulars. | silks, and in the porcelain manufactory, which is of 
The wax candles (made from the wax tree) are of | Very great extent, employing even in one instance, at 
a pure white, but the greater part burned before the| the city of Kin-teching, ‘n the province of Kian-li, 
idols in the temples are superbly gilt, and the gild-|no less than five hundred furnaces. Moreover, in 
ing, of course, with flowers of gold and silver, is de- the shops of the several cities and towns of the pro- 
stroyed with the candles. A prodigious number of) Vinces great quantities of gold and silver utensils, 
these candles is burned during the year. A great) jewelry, and other trinkeis, in the ornamenting of 
quantity of gold is used for ornamenting the ladies’ which this metal is employed, are ranged for sale in 
hair, in artificial flowers, &c. The pagodas or tem.| 4 most tasteful manner, and are not unlike the richest 
, aa ; ; ples are, with few exceptions, richly gilt. Even the|goldsmith’s or jeweller’s shops in London. Num- 
We copy from the University Magazine of tiles and roofs of some are ornamented with the pre- berless pieces of gold and silver are put by the rieh 
Dublin, an article which will be read with in-| cious metals. The great temple of the sun, which|in the mouths of their deceased relatives among 
terest, respecting the precious metals in China. | stands about a mile from the east gate of the city is) other deposites, as a provision for the next world, 
The amount of gold and silver exported from| 2%¢ of the most noble piles abuut Pekin; it is highly | when they are about to lay fhem in the grave. The 
“ . ' ; . | decorated; the dome is supported by sixty-two co-/ same practice prevails among the Lolos, a people in. 
Europe and America to the celestial eMpire jumns maguificently gilt, and the roof curiously habiting the mountainous districts of Ava and Pegue, 
for the last hundred years, is extraordinary,| painted with gold and azure representing the sky. | but subject to the Chinese government. 
and, combined with the fact that these precious) Three others, for the remaining cardinal points, are} ‘The Lifans also consume a great deal of gold in 


metals when imported thither are at once with.| Placed at the same distance outside of the wall, and| offerings to their idols, as do many of the wandering 


drawn from general circulation, naturally | 2% equally rich and curious. There are others for| clans on the frontiers of the remote provinces. An 


. the sun, moon, the seven planets, twelve signe, and| extraordinary quantity of the same metal i tant- 
makes one curious to know to what purposes | twenty-eight constellations, in which the glitter of] ly aieeet S the’ Ganeaniion of Sate woale. 
they are applied by that very peculiar people. | gold is amazing; no less magnificent is the temple of| some of which are so splendidly adorned, that they 


“ Was their religious instruction and their 
knowledge generally superior to that possess- 
ed by the slaves in the island of Antigua ?—| 
By no means.” 


To be continued.) 


PRECIOUS METALS IN CHINA, | 
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have been termed golden chapels. In short, the 
great drain of the precious metals in the various ways 
in which they are employed, has rendered the com- 
mon rate of interest for money in China very high, 
and it is seldom less than 30 per cent. 

The internal commerce of China, in which gold 
and silver foran a considerable part, is greater than 
that of all Europe. The Chinese deal with the in- 
habitants of Siam, Manilla, Achun, Malacca, Thor- 
patan, Ligon, and Cochin China—from many of these | 
places gold and silver are procured. There are few 
people more expert in the melting, refining, and 
working the precious metals than the Chinese. 

Grosier says, that in the island of Emouy is a pa- 
goda consecrated to the deity Fo. On entering it, 
a vast portico presents itself, with an altar in the 
middle, on which is placed a gigantic statue of gilt 
brass, representing Fo sitting cross-legged. In another 
part of the pagoda the god of Pousa is exhibited on 
a flower of gilt brass (with several subaltern idols 
ranged around him,) and holding a young child in 
hisarms. A gallery annexed contains twenty-four 
statues of gilt brass, representing the ancient disci- 
ples of Confucius. All the utensils employed in sa- 
crificing in the great temple of the Tien Tan are of 
gold, and cannot be applied to any other purpose. In 
the city of Lintcin-tchiou, in the province of Cham. 
tony is an octagonal tower, in which are magnificent 
galleries with gilt balustrades ; the cornices and pro- 
jections of the tower are furnished with little bells 
whose tinklings, when agitated by the wind, pro- 
duce a very agreeable harmony. In the highest story 
is an idol of gilt copper, to which the temple is con- 
secrated. 

The Chinese dress, in general, consists of a long 
vest, which reaches to the ground. One part of this} 
vest, that on the left side, fulds over the other, and | 
is fastened on the right by four or five gold or silver 
buttons, which are placed a small distance one from 
another. The gencral head dress of the women con- 
sists in an arrangement of their hair in several curle, | 
among which are interspersed small tufts of gold or | 
silver flowers. ‘There are some, says F. Du Halde, 
who ornament their heads with a figure of a fabulous 
bird, named fonghvany, of which antiquity has re-| 
lated many marvellous things. This bird is made of | 
copper or silver, gilt according to the rank of those | 
who wear it. The bird moves freely about on a con- 
cealed hir.ge to imitate nature. | 

The posts of the beds of genteel families are gilt, 
painted and ornamented with sculpture. The furni- 
ture of the houses is covered with a beautiful transpa- 
rent varnish, through which is seen various gilt 
figures and other ornaments. In the march of a vice- 
roy through any of the provinces, he is preceded by 
twenty-four trumpeters, whose trumpeis are above 
three feet in length, and about cight inches in diame- 
ter at the lower end. They are made of a kind of 
wood, named by the Chinese ou-ton-chu, and orna- 
mented with rings of gold. ‘Twenty-four men fol- 
low them armed with sticks seven feet long, varnish- 
ed green, and decorated with gilt foliage. Two hun. 
dred fans are carried in procession, supported by long | 
gilded poles. In the emperor's train are a thousand 
footmen in red robes interspersed with flowers and 
stars embrvidered in gold and silver. 


| 
| 


| ceived by the literary public with much applause, and oe Crosswicks, do. 
|called forth from some kindred spirit, a very happy | ee arker, Rahway, de. 
and eloquent reply which was also published about] ir. sippincolt, Shrewsbury, do. 
that period—this reply, however, I have, by some| dugh Townsend, Plainfield, do. 
|means lost or mislaid; but if the editor of “ The| C®#P@r Wistar, Salem, do. 


INDIAN NAMES, 
BY MRS. L. Hl. SIGOURNEY. 


* How can the red men be forgotten, while so many 
of our states and territories, rivers and lakes, are de- 
signated by their names?” 


Ye say they all have past away 
That noble race and brave, 

That their light canoes have vanish’d 
From off the crested wave, 

That ’mid the forests where they roam’d 
There rings no hunter's shout ; 

But their vame is on your waters, 
Ye may not wash it out, 


Yes, where Ontario’s billow 
Like ocean’s surge is curl’d, 

Where strong Niagara's thunders wake 
The echo of the world, 
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Where red Missouri bringeth 
Rich tribute from the west, 

And Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 
On green Virginia's breast. 


Ye say their conelike cabins 
That cluster’d o’er the vale, 

Have disappear’d as wither’d leaves 
Before the autumn gale: 

But their memory liveth on your hills, 
Their baptism on your shore, 









LIST OF AGENTS. 


| Isaiah H. Winslow, Portland, Maine. 
Daniei Taber, East Vassalborough. do. 


| Joseph D. Hoag, Berwick, do. 

| Stephen A. Chase, New Market, N. Hamp. 
| Eli Varrey, Dover, do. 
Isaac Bassett, jr. Lynn, Mass. 

Abijah Chase, Salem, do. 


| William C. Taber, New Bedford, do. 


| writer of this will be much obliged thereby. 


Wm. Mitchell, Nantucket, do. 

| Stephen Dillingham, Falmouth, Cape Cod, Mass. 
| Matthew Purinton, Providence, R. Island. 
Mahlon Day, New York. 

| Joshua Kimber, Flushing, L. I. 
























































Your everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore. 


Old Massachusetts wears it 
Within her lordly crown, 


And broad Ohio bears it Wm. Willis, Jericho, do, 
Amid his young renown. | Allen homas, P. M., Sherwood’s Cornér, N. York. 
Connecticut has wreath’d it L. Ewer, ri M., Aurora, do. 
Where her quiet foliage waves, | John F. Hull, Stanfordville, do. 
And bold Kentucky breath'd it hoarse | Asa B. Smith, Farmington, do. 
Through ail her ancient caves. Joseph Talcott, Skaneateles, do. 
, 4 Joseph Bowne, Butternuts, do. 
Ww achuset: hides their lingering voice | Ephraim Potter, Granville, Washington Co. do. 
W ithin his rocky heart, | Thomas Bedell, Coxsackie, ie 
And Alleghany graves its tones Caleb Underhill, Pines Bridge, és 


Throughout his lofty chart. 
Monadnock ou his forehead hoar 


| Samuel Adams, of New Paltz Landing, 
Doth seal the sacred trust, | 
| 


Ulster Co. 
Henry Griffin, Mamaronick, do. 
Isaac Mosher, Queensburg, Glen’s Falls, do 
Dr. Harris Otis, Danby, County of Rutland, Vermont 

| John Knowles, Monkton, Addison County, do. 
Thoinas Mendenhall, Berwick, Columbia Co. Penn. 


Your mountains build their monument, 
Though ye give the winds their dust. 


Ye deem those red-brow'd brethren 
The insects of an hour, 


Forgotten and despis'd, amid | Jacob Haines, Muncy, Lycoming Co. do. 
The regions of their power. | Charles Stroud, Stroudsburg, do. 


Ye drive them from their fathers’ lands, Jesse Spencer, Gwynedd, 


do. 
Ye break of faith the seal. ‘Thomas Wistar, jr. Abington, do 
But can ye from the Court of Heaven | Elias Ely, New Hope, do. 
Exclude their last appeal ? | James Mess, Falsington, Bucks County, do. 
; | Joel Evans, Springfield, do. do, 
Ye sec their unresisting tribes | Jesse J. Maris, Chester, do 
With toil-worn step and slow, | Solomon Lukens, Coatesville, do 
Onward through trackless deserts press, | Isaac Pusey, London Grove, do 
A caravan of wo. Z | John Parker, P. M., Parke rsville, do. 
Think ye the Eternal’s ear is deaf? | George G. Ashbridge, Downington, do 
His sleepless vision dim? | George Malin, Whiteland, : do 
Think ye the soul's blood may not cry Samuel R. Kirk, P. M., East Nantmeal, do. 
From that far land to Him? | David Binns, Brownesville, Fayette Co. do, 
— | David Roberts, Moorestown, New Jersey 
For “ The Friend.” Josiah Tatum, Woodbury, do. ; 


| David Scull, Sculltown, do 
Daniel B. Smith, Leeds’ Point, do. 
John Bishop, Black Horse, do. 
| John N. Reeve, Medford, do. 


The following sweet and touching lines are for. 
warded for publication, under a belief that their ap-| 
pearance in the columns of “The Friend” will afford 
gtatification to every reader of refined taste and fvel- ; 
ing. I met with them several years since in some of | Benjamin She — Greenwich, do. 
the journals of the day, and they were then said to! a Allinson, Burlington, do. 
be from the pen of the “ Hon. St. George Tucker, of m. F. Newbold, Jobs-towa, do. 


Virginia.” On their first appearance, they were an Eli Matthes, Tuckerton, de. 


Friend,” or any of his correspondents, recollect the} John M. Patuin, W mington, Delaware. 
piece alluded to, and will direct me where to find it,| De. Thomas H. Dawson, Easton, Maryland. 
or furnish it for a future number of this paper, the Dr. Soerge Wi liamson, Baltimore, do. 
Dr. Thos. Worthington, Darlington, Hartford Co. do. 
Thomas Ladd, Richmond, Virginia. 
Wm. Davis, jr. Lynchburg, do. 
Phineas Nixon, P. M., Nixon’s P.O., Randolph Co. NC. 
Jesse Henshaw, New Salem, N. C. 
Thomas Moore, P. M., New Garden, do. 
Nathan Hunt, jr. P. M., Hunt’s Store, do. 
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Days of my youth—ye have glided away. 
Hairs of my youth—ye are frosted and gray. 
Eyes of my youth—your keen sight is no more. 
Cheeks of my youth—ye are furrow’d all o’er. 


Strength of my youth—all your vigour is gone. Caleb Morris, Pasquotank Co. do. 
Thoughts ianaeteaele gay visions a flown. ee. antag County, “- 
Days of my youth—I wish not your recall. Benjamin Hoyle. Barnesville, do. 
Hairs of my youth—I’m content ye should fall. Henry Crew, P. M. Richmond, do. 
Eyes of my youth—ye much evil have seen. Daniel Wood, Delaware Co. do. 
Cheeks of my youth—bathed in tears have ye been. Ephraim Morgan, Cincinnati, do. 


Caleb Morris, Milton, Indiana. 

Wm. Hobbs, New Salem, do. 

John Fentou, York, Upper Canada. 

Joseph Parsons, Yonge Street, U. C. 

Nathan Comstock, Adrian, Lenawee Co. Michigan 
Territory. 

George Davoll, Collins, Erie Co. N. Y. 

Thomas Hodgson, bookseller, Suuth John Street, 
Liverpool, 


Thoughts of my youth—ye have led me astray. 
Strength of my youth—why lament your decay? 


Days of my age—ye will shortly be past. 

Pains of my age—yet awhile can ye last. 

Joys of my aye—in true wisdom delight. 

Eyes of my age—be religion your light. 
Thoughts of my age—dread ye not the cold sod. 
Hopes of my age—be ye fix’d on your God. 
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For “The Friend.” ings for the worship of God and benefit of|the house of their son-in-law William Fayle. 

themselves and their families. A weighty con-| This close trial he met with the resignation 

cern was also in the minds of Friends for the} and magnanimity of a servant of Christ ; and 
establishment of Christian discipline in the|some time after engaged, from an apprehen- 


WILLIAM EDMUNDSON. 

Continued from page 24 hi 

No sooner were the discordant sounds of 
rapine 


peri s Ait 


d wartare hushed into peace, and the 
ndant on a state of rebellion suc- 
ceeded by the restoration of order and secun- 
tv, than we find our friend again prosecuting 
with zeal and diligence his labours of love as 
a minister of the gospel. The great business 
of his hfe appears to have been to do the will 
of God and to promote the welfare and happt- 
ness of his fellow men. 


Personal ease, domes- 


indulgence of any selfish gratification, were not 


permitted to interfere with the attainment of 
) 


these noble objects. 


Imitating the exainple of 
his Divine Master he went about doing good to| 
the bodies and souls of men, cheerfully surren- | 
dering himself to spend and be spent for the 
promotion of the cause of religion and benevo- 
lence. How does such an example rebuke} 
the indifference of many at the present day, who 


are wasiing their lives in the pursuit of riches | 
or pleasure, or idling them away in ease and| 


self indulgence, scarcely devoting a thought to 


the great purposes for which their existence | 


was bestowed on them. It summons such, In 
language loud and forcible, to awake from 
their slumbers, and to enter with diligence and 
activity on the duties of the Christian life, ere 
the shades of that long and gloomy night close 
upon thein, in which it will be as impossible to 
labour as it will be vain and useless to look 
back with poignant remorse on the many mer- 
cies and cal!s they have slighted and the nu- 
merous opportunities for usefulness and im- 
provement which they have suffered to pass 
unheeded. 

«As soon as the ways were opened to tra- 


church, and many suitable things were opened 
and communicated in the love and wisdom of 
God tending to promote the blessed cause of 
truth, and its holy heavenly order and govern- 
ment among Friends, and our spirits were sub- 
ject to the will of God, giving him the glory 
who is worthy for ever and for ever. 

Such is the common effect of affliction, whe- 


jther individually administered or suffered to 
tic comforts, the acquisition of wealth, or the | gcsail us in a collective character. 


When the 
|spirit is subdued and broken under the effects 
jof some recent chastisement, and brought to 
feel and lament its Jong continued rebellion 
against the divine law, or to see how far 
short it has come of the requirements of duty, 
there is an earnest desire raised to walk more 
faithfully for the time to come, and to com- 
pensate in some degree for past neglect by the 
diligence and alacrity of future exertion. But 
how frequently is it the case that these good 
resolutions are evanescent as the morning 
cloud or the early dew. No sooner is the pres- 
sure of calamity or the dread of impending suf- 
fering removed from us, than we relapse again 
into our former indifference, and relinquish 
jour hopes and promises of amendment on the 
|spurious plea that some more auspicious mo- 
|ment for carrying them into effect will arrive ; 
soothing conscience meanwhile with some 
slight sacrifice or the more rigid perforinance 
of external duties. From every such struggle 
the heart retreats with its moral energies weak- 
ened—it turns again to the world with an ap- 
petite sharpened by temporary abstinence, and 
plunges deeper into schemes of business or 


i 
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| 
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| 





vel,”’ Le observes, “1 went into the north to 


visit friends, having some in company with me. | 


As we rode by Dundalk where the armies had | 
been encamped one against the other, there | 
were many bones laying on the ground, and | 
tufis of green grass growing up from the car- 
casses of men that had been killed. 


pleasure, while all those tendencies which re- 
jtard its ascent heavenward have acquired ad- 
ditional power, and bind it down to earth and 
earthly things witha force that, after every un- 
successful trial, leaves less and less hope of its ul- 
timate emancipation. What language then can 
adequately set out to view the vast importance 


I remark-|of sedulously improving the present opportu- 


ed this to the friends who were with me, and | nity ! Of embracing the aid which is now offer- 
reminded them that I had declared in public |ed to burst the bands of sin and free ourselves 


many years ago and in divers places, that the |from the hateful bondage of evil habits. 


The 


Lord would cover the earth with the carcasses |heavy strokes of affliction are the means ap- 
of men and spread them as manure upon the!pointed by our merciful Father to break the 


face of it, and now we saw it here fulfilled. In 
thie journey I had many heavenly comfortable 


| 


chains that enthral us, and to arouse us to per- 
severing and availing exertion. If we suffer 


meetings ; Friends’ hearts were glad, and we |them not to produce this blessed effect, they 
were greatly refreshed in the Lord Jesus and) will but harden the heart and rivet our fetters 


one in another.” 

In 1691 he attended the national half year’s 
meeiing at Dublin, at which the Lord's good 
presence was manifested among them, tender- 
ing their spirits and exciting feelings of reverent 
gratitude and thanksgiving under a sense of the 
good providence which had preserved them 
through so many difficulties and dangers during 
the late season of awful calamity. Enquiry 
was made into the sufferings and losses sus 
tained by Friends throughout the nation, and 
prompt means were taken to supply the poor 
imamediately with necessary food and raiment, 
uatil such further assistance could be rendered 
them as occasion might require, to procure 
their own livelihood and to settle new meet- 





closer—and, in the sclemn approaching day of 
righteous retribution, rise up in condemnation 
against us as those whom neither mercies nor 
judgments could move to the fulfilment of 
known duty. 

Afier the close of the national meeting, Wil- 
liam Edmundson found his mind engaged to 
attend the yearly meeting in London, where he 
accordingly went, accompanied by his friend 
Thomas Winsloe. From London he proceed- 
ed to visit some of the meetings in the coun- 
try, and while attending the quarterly meeting 
at York, he received an account of the illness 
of his wife, which occasioned him to hasten 
home. He did not arrive however, until some 
days after her decease, which took place at 


sion of duty, in a general visit to the meetings 
jof Friends in Munster and Ulster Provinces. 
About this time he writes thus, viz: 

“ Now a mighty concern came upon me to 
warn and stir up Friends all over the nation to 
be more concerned and diligent in a circum- 
spect zeal for promoting truth in all its rights 
and the righteous government and comely or- 
der thereof. Many things and ways did the 
Lord open in my understanding to show Friends 
how they might be yet more serviceable for 
God and his testimony in their day, and most 
Friends received the Lord's testimony and be- 
came soconcerned. So the faithful members 
set to work for God in divers parts of the na- 
tion, and accounts were sent up t« the national 
meetings that they found the Lord to be with 
them, giving wisdom and understanding to 
manage matters which came before them re- 
lating to truth and Friends—the Lord’s power 
being over all, blessed be his name for ever! 

In 1694 William Edmundson again attended 
the yearly meeting in London, and visited his 
brethren in many parts of England to their edi- 
fication and comfort, and in 1695 he perform- 
ed a visit to most of the meetings of Friends in 
Ireland. “In this visit,” says he, * We found a 
godly zealous concern upon several Friends for 
promoting the close order of the blessed truth 
and putting the same in practice to the honour 
of God and the good of his people, of which we 
were very glad ; and our service and labour of 
love was well accepted, under a sense of the 
Lord’s power and goodness that was with us, 
which makes way through all and gave us com- 
fort and satisfaction in this journey—blessed 
be the Lord for ever.” 

“Soon after this was our province meeting 
for Leinster at Castledermott, which held most 
of three days for the worship of God and or- 
dering church affairs. I was there, as also 
many elders and brethren, and the Lord’s pow- 
er and presence mightily appeared among us 
to give wisdom and understanding : and a close 
concern came upon us to search narrowly into 
matters relating to Friends; and in particular 
to keep out that spirit which covets after the 
riches and great things of this world, knowing 
that wherever it enters it corrupts the mind 
and darkens the understanding ; through the 
Lord's goodness there appeared a concurrence 
with the concern in the minds of most Friends, 
and when the service of the meeting was over 
we parted in much satisfaction and comfort of 
spirit.” 


Letter addressed to the members of the Society 
of Friends, chiefly on the subject of prayer. 
(Concluded from page 23.) 

With regard to our religious meetings, great 
indeed, to the body at large, would be the bene- 
fit resulting from that holy, watchful state of 
mind in individuals, of which I have been speak- 
ing. If, in our coming together, through its 
diligent cultivation, we were, as recorded of the 
early believers, “ of one heart and of one soul,” 
‘striving together for the faith of the gospel,” 
we should look up with more confidence than 
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many of us are at present able to do, for the| profit by their example, as set furth in the re- the example of Abraham and the faithful in al! 
fulfilment of that gracious promise left us by| cords which are left for our instruction res- ages, they came out of the land of their natural 
> Christ himself, in the language so often reviv-| pecting them. | kindred, they were made willing to cast off the 
ed in our hearing, “ Where two or three are Now, if our petitions are offered up in sub- first nature, which is earthly, that they might 
gathered together in my name there am I in| mission to the Divine will, they will be con-| inherit a better country and a heavenly nature. 
the midst of them.” Oh, how should we then| ceived in that spirit which, as it is abode in,; They were made willing, walking in “ the obe- 
be favoured to know Him to be among us* in| leads into the obedience of the Son, into the | dience of faith,’ to part with one beloved af 
the breaking of bread!” ‘This was abundant-| obedience of faith, the only acceptable obedi-| ter another, until the “ little leaven” so pre- 
ly the privilege and the glory of our early pre-|ence ; in which those who are ‘justified by | vailed as that the whole was leavened. 
decessors ;—and what letteth, Frieads, that it} faith” are found walking. It wasthis,to which| ‘Thus submitting to the power of the cross in 
» should not be ours in an equal degree? Is the} the attention of our early predecessors was so themselves, they were made “vessels unto 
“Lord no longer a rewarder of those who dili-| exclusively directed, when they pressed upon | honour, sanctified@md meet for the Master’s 
gently seek him? Is his ear no longer open/ their hearers the necessity of obedience to the | use ;’’ and becaine instrumental in his hand to 
to the crying of the poor, and the sighing of| light, grace, and truth, in the secret of the! the carrying on the work of righteousness and 
the needy soul? Is he “ unrighteous to forget| heart. If we are led to pray for the Holy Spi-| peace in the earth. ‘These having “ finished 
our work and labour of love,’ in whatsoever| rit, it must not be with reference to his single | their course and kept the faith” “ through 
we are faithful toin his covenant? Surely, no. | office of Comforter, but as a “ refiner’s fire,’’| much tribulation,” were gathered to the just of 
There are not a few of us who can speak well! a reprover and a convincer of sin, and as that|all generations. But it has been charged up- 
of his name even at this day, who, notwith- | teacher which is to lead us into all truth by the lon them, and is often asserted at the present 
standing that indifference of mind manifested| way ofthe cross. If we ask for an increase of | day, that many of them made little or no men- 


is al . * le . . o- =| r . . . 
> in our religious meetings, often find them to| faith, we must bear in mind that the faith of) tion of faith in ** the blood of sprinkling ;”* that 








_) be to us seasons of instruction, of profit, and ofthe gospel, the mystery of which is held in a|in their testimonies they adhered so exclusively 
f consolation. But if any of us are so unwise | pure conscience, must be exercised in obedi-|to the inward work of religion, as too much to 
as to suppose that flesh and blood, that anj|ence to “truth in the inward parts.”” And if} lose sight of what Christ accomplished for us 
% earthly heart can savour * the things that be of| we lack wisdom, heavenly wisdom, we may be,|** in the body of his flesh through death,” by 
God,” the day will come when such will dis-|and are encouraged, to “ask of God, who| which those who believe ond ** continue in the 
cover their mistake. If we take with us to our] giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not.” faith grounded and settled, and are not remov- 
solemn assemblies, an every day mind, and that| But we must ask in faith, that same faith injed away from the hope of the gospel,” are 
perchance one bent wholly upon the pursuit} which Abraham walked, and which leadeth | presented “ holy, and unblameable, and unre- 
of earthly things,—how can we hope that the| those who are rich in it, “ in the paths of right- | provable, in (God's) sight.” Now, ifthis were 
Lord will have respect to us, or to our offer-| eousness”’ for the Lord’s name’s sake. Soja charge that could be substantiated against 
ing? Such as these, too often looking for| that all our petitions being in the will of God, | those whom we are succeeding in religious fel- 
words, are in danger of feeling contempt for| and in the faith of Jesus, will tend to the glory |lowship, it would go farin proving them to be 
the Lord’s table, at which others silently feed|of God through our obedience. So again, if| unsound in the faith ; because they would here- 
and are refreshed ; and, not unlike some in| we ask for grace, we pray for that which, when |in be laying aside the very ground-work of our 
apostolic times, would “heap to themselves} received, brings salvation with it; but then it| hopes. But so far from this being the faet, 
teachers, having itching ears,’ while the sim-|“ teaches to deny ungodliness and the world’s | their writings abundantly testify how clear and 
plicity and the obedience of faith is far from| lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and god-|sound they were on the subject of the atone- 
them. To such I am ready to bear this testi-| ly, in this present world, looking for that bless-|ment ; while it was their peculiar call, their 
mony,—that those who go to our meetings in| ed hope and glorious appearing of the great| place in the church, their line of service, to set 
an unbelieving mind, and slight or undervalue} God, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” forth “God's salvation to the ends of the 
a state of solemn silence and waiting, even} This is the doctrine our early Friends preach-| earth,” in a point of view which had been al- 
that subjection of soul before the Lord, in| ed—this is the testimony they had to bear.|most wholly lost sight of among professing 
which the earthen vessel must be in order to} And is not truth the very foundation-stone on|Christians. It is manifest throughout their 
receive the heavenly treasure, and in which} which this doctrine and this testimony are built? | writings, beginning at George Fox, who was 
alone the giftof the ministry is both received) Shall we pray for the Spirit that “ leads into! the chief instrument of gathering a church un- 
and exercised, are not in a state of mind likely | all truth,” and yet not obey its dictates, as it| der our name, that Christ, “ the heavenly man,” 
to profit by the ministry of the word. It is| manifests the truth, regarding our duty in the! was the foundation-stone on which they built. 
the hungry,—those who are prepared to re-| inward parts? Shall we pray for an increase | Certainly, the testimony which they bore to 
ceive with thankfulness “the crumbs which| of faith, and yet not be obedient to the faith | the efficacy of the gospel dispensation in the 
fall from their Master's table,” that he feeds| we already have? Shall we pray for the “ wis-| work of conviction, conversion, and regenera- 
with good things; but the rich, and the full,| dom that is profitable to direct,” and yet not|tion, far beyond any other class of religious 
and the wise in their own conceits, he sends| submit to its heavenly directions? Shall we| professors, proved how fully, how unreserved- 
empty away. And, for one, I have no expec-| pray for the grace which teaches to deny un-|ly, they “ built on the foundation of the pro- 
tation of a livelier state of things in our reli-| godliness and worldly lusts, and yet continue|phets and the apostles, Jesus Christ himself 

gious meetings, o1 of a more extensive dispen-| in a conformity to the world and its spirit, and | being the chief corner-stone.”” 
sation of spiritual gifts amongst us, but in pro-| live in the gratification of the lusts? Not but! The way in which our predecessors in pro- 
portion as silent waiting before the Lord is! that there is often a long and hard contest be-| fession read the Holy Scriptures, led them to 
more in repute, and becomes more generally | tween flesh and spirit, light and darkness, dur- ithe conclusion that the Christian dispensation, 
d more diligently practised. ‘This has long} ing which it is no easy matter so to walk as| which is indeed the climax of all previous dis- 
een my iinpression. ‘There must bea break-| to pleaso God; yet it should never be forgot-| pensations of Divine regard to mankind, was 
up of the fallow ground; for what wise/ ten that “such as every man sows, such shall/ intended as one of full and perfect deliverance, 
ysbandinan would cast in his seed among | he also reap: if he sow unto his flesh, he shall| from both the guilt and the power of sin.— 


thorns ? When there shall be a people prepar-| of the flesh reap corruption ; but if he sow unto| They had to controvert an opinion, still too 
d of the Lord, sueh as have submitted to the| the Spirit, he shall of the Spirit reap everlast-| prevalent, namely, the impossibility of freedom 
Lord’s preparing hand, then do I believe it) ing life.” Our predecessors, rightly estima-| from sin this side the grave. This opinion, to 
will be manifest, that there is no backwardness) ting this truth, and deeply feeling its import-| which the professors of those days were zeal- 
on the Lord's part to answer the desires of| ance, were careful to sow to the Spirit, by obe-| ously attached, pleading for “ sin term of life,” 
those who wait for him. Let us, then, come) dience to the light, as the corrupt nature in| (to use an expression common in our early 
back to first principles ; let us receive the t~s-| them became manifested thereby. They pro-| writers,) was a great cause of their sitting so 
timony of those who have gone before us, wi'i:| fited by the Seripture which says, “ Whatso-/ loose to the work of Divine grace in the heart, 
simplicity of mind; and let us endeavour tv| ever doth make manifest is light; and after} to the necessity of which George Fox, and 
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those associated with him, bore such ample forth the Christian religion to other churches, | 
and consistent testimony. Their opponents both in faith and practice, in its original puri-| 
trusted to their construction of the apostle’s,ty. The present is our day ; “ other men la-| 
doctrine of justification by faith, without taking boured, and we are entered into their labours :”” 
enough into their consideration the nature of therefore we have the experience of those who 
that faith, by which alone justification is effect- have gone before us for our encouragement, 
ed. Friends, on the other hand in their writ-, and also “a manifestation of the same Spirit” 
ings and ministry, dwelt most, on the necessity! by which they walked, * to profit withal.”’— 
of experiencing the work of sanctification in May we, then, “ be watchful, and seek by every 
order to our witnessing a being justified. Had) righteous means, to “strengthen the things 
those who opposed Friends been sufficiently that remain,’ which seem * ready to die.” 
acquainted in their own experience, with the 
nature and virtue of justifying faith, its power, 
how it works, how it is made perfect, and 
what its fruits are, and how these fruits are in- 
separable from it, they could never have taken 
the stand they did against our principles on —— 
the point. In fact, the faith of our early 
Friends did, in an exemplary manner, embrace = 
the whole scope of the gospel ; 


Epwarp Siri. 
London, 3d Month, 1833. 
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and the way Aware of the lively interest which many of 


in which they asserted the necessity of the in-| oyr subscribers must feel in regard to the sub- 
ward work of sanctification, through submis- ject of the following communication, it was 
sion to the light, the grace, “ the spirit of holi-| our intention to have prepared a paragraph 


ness,” in themselves, was, to my apprehension.| gr the occasion, but are pleased that this in- 
a full and effectual acknowledgment of all the)| tention has been superseded by our corres- 
facts of the outward history. So to believe as . 

to have the witness in curselves, is the very 


work of God ; it is his testimony in our hearts 


. ’ T . . c. | 
that we are of him. And although it is char-| The Haverford Schoo! was opened on Se- 


ged on our predecessors, as a grave omission| cond day the 28th instant, agreeably to the no-| 


in them, to have urged so little the facts of the| tice previously given. Most of the managers 
outward history, yet as this was not at that| attended, and during the course of the day twen- | 
time the disputed point, it was not so necessa-|ty-one pupils arrived. 


pondent from his personal observation. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


Several of them were 
ry for them to dwell] upon it, as would have| accompanied by their parents or other near 
been the case under other circumstances: ex-| relatives, and all appeared to be highly grati- 
cepting so far indeed as they found it needful fied with the arrangements and accommoda- 
for them, in the line of their ministry, to break tions for the comfort and improvement of the 
up the false rest of their opponents, who, to a| scholars—as well as with the prospect of the 
degree bordering on superstition, insisted on literary and scientific advantages which they 
the outward history and ordinances, so called,| will possess. Each scholar has a separate 
and on which they were iu danger of laying an lodging room, furnished with a good mattrass, 
almost exclusive stress. It was the work,| wardrobe and tabie, and the floor covered with | 
therefore, of our fellow believers to throw their, a carpe t—and while simplicity and economy 
weight into the other scale, which they were! have been studied, care has also been taken to 
constrained to do,—and, in doing so, were) give an aspect of neatness and comfort to the} 
well supported by Scripture authority. ‘They| rooms, which may induce corresponding habits} 
adduced, in a very ample manner, not only| of order and nicety in the pupils. It was the 
the prophetic word, spoken in anticipation of first time we had had the opportunity of exa-} 
the “ last times,” in support of their views, but! mining the premises, and we cannot but ac-! 
they were abundantly confirmed in them by| knowledge that the whole establishment far! 
the words of Christ himself, and of his inspired| exceeded the anticipations we had formed 
apostles ; neither did they fall short of appeal-| respecting it, and similar impressions were, 
ing to the testimony of the Spirit itself, in the} expressed by many others of the company.| 
hearts of the living members of Christ’s Judging from the general character of the pu-| 
eburch. pils, and the good feeling which seemed to| 
Thus arose the testimonies, not needful here! prevail among them, we shall be greatly dis- 
to be enumerated, which George Fox and his| appointed if they do not conduct so as to do 
contemporaries in profession believed were! credit to themselves and to the Seminary, and| 
given to them to bear, by Him “ who is Head) lay the foundation for much pleasing retrospec- 
over all things to the church.” And it may) tion in after life on the happy days they passed | 
be some considerable confirmation to us of the! at Haverford. 

soundness of their views, toobserve the degree; The Institution has our cordial wishes for its 
in which the principles involved by those testi-) success. If properly conducted it has in store 
monies have gained ground, among nearly all’ rich benefits for 
classes of Christian professors. 





' 
the Society of Friends,—and | 
But let not! while we think much credit is due to the man- 
this acknowledged fact lead us to suppose that| agers for the manner in which they have thus 
our work is done, that the object is attained far fulfilled their one:ous duties, we would offer | 
for which we became a peculiar people ; and them the language of sincere encouragement| 
that, therefore, religious scruples are things|to persevere in the determination which they 
now much out of date. It was sealed on the have hitherto evinced to make it strictly a 
minds of many of the foremost amongst us, I'riends’ school—a school for inculcating the 
that Friends were a people raised up to hold principles and testimonies of our religious So- 


ciety. When we send our thoughts forward 
through the future years of iis existence, and 
contemplate the important bearing which the 
principles there inculeated must have on the 
destiny of the pupils, we cannot but feel deep- 
ly the magnitude of the interests involved, and 
the necessity of a strict adherence to the great 
objects which first gave rise to the under- 
taking. ‘lhe guarded religious instruction of 
the youth of our Society in the bigher branches 
of learning and the inculcation of cur testi- 
inonies were the primary motives. ‘To ac- 
complish these we must have constant refer- 
ence to the influence of that power from on 
high which is promised to assist the weakness 
and imperfection of our nature, and to aid us 
in every good word and work. In what at- 
tempt could its assistance be more necessary 
or more likely to be afforded than that of 
training the youthful mind for heaven, and fit- 
ting it for the discharge of the various duties 
of civil, social and religious life. On such en- 
deavours sincerely and faithfully performed, 
we cannot but believe that the Divine blessing 
will richly rest ; and we wish to encourage all 
those to whom the instruction of the pupils or 
ihe management of the institution is confided, 
to make this the primary object of their soli- 
citude, and to regulate all their movements 
with reference to its intimate and inseparable 
connection with the welfare and usefulness of 
the school. G. 


A revised list of agents for this journal will 
be found on the fifth page of the present num- 
ber. We embrace the occasion to express our 
acknowledgments to them, especially to several 
among those newly appointed, for the proofs 
of their attention to the interests of the concern 
in the recent accessions to our list of sub- 
scribers; and at the same time would suggest 


|the propriety, and probable advantage, of re- 


newed exertion at the present time. 


A stated meeting of the male branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends in 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 


in Arch street meeting house. on second day, 
the 4th instant, at 7 o'clock in the evening. 


Joseru Warrincron, Secretary. 


A meeting of the “ Concord Auxiliary Bible 
Association of Friends,” will be held on second 
day, the 11th instant, at 11 o’clock, A. M. at 
Friends’ meeting house at Middletown, 


Jesse J. Marts, Secretary. 
11th month 1st, 1833. 


ET 


Diep, in Lyon, Mass. of pulmonary consumption, 
on the 31st of 12th month, 1832, Taropare Barep 
Oniver, only daughter of Gamaliel W. and Charlotte 
Oliver, in the 20th year of her age. 


on the 17th of the 8th month last, in Mor. 
ganton, Burke county, North Carolina, Eunice Wi1- 
son, aged 77 years. She was a native of Nantucket, 
and daughter of Joseph and Judith Worth. 
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